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ADVANCED 
DITTO, 
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DUPLICATORS 


can help you! 


Designed specially for school work, 
these dynamic new DITTO duplicators 
bring you new speed and precision, new 
versatility and economy, new smooth- 
ness of operation. 

IN AN INSTANT THEY MAKE 
BRIGHT, INVITING COPIES OF ANY- 
THING YOU WRITE, TYPE, DRAW 
OR TRACE ON A DITTO MASTER... 
on any weight of paper or card stock... 
from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in one to 5 colors 
at once...at 120 copies a minute...300 
and more sharp copies per master. 

You may file and re-use your original 
or master until the entire dye deposit is 
exhausted; the last copy is as bright as 
the first because of ‘‘Magic’’ copy con- 
trol. Copies are delivered dry, face-up. 
Stainless steel parts resist wear and 
corrosion. Fluid level indicator and copy 
counter keep constant check on opera- 
tion. Handsome sand gray and green 
finish is business-like, modern, and 
pleasing to the eye. 

Use coupon for sample of work pro- 
duced on these machines, or for dem- 
onstration on your work in your school 
—no obligation! 
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New precision-built economy model with most features of 
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DITTO workbooks edited and 
approved by prominent edu- 
cators. Students benefit, you 
benefit with more time to do 
more things. 
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HOW MANY MEANINGS CAN YOU FIND FOR 


TEACHER? 


We can find several in the dictionary. But our marand games, teacher has a way of making noisy 


hearts hold many more. children quiet down...and quiet children speak out. 
“Teacher” is part Solomon, part Aesop, part-time “Teacher” is never fully appreciated by children 
parent... and full-time friend. ... While they are children. 


Equally adept at art and arithmetic... or gram- But a teacher understands this, too. 
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Random Notes 





IN MOMENTS of great aspiration, when, 
like Sir Francis Bacon, we take all 
knowledge to be our province—that is at 
least an appreciation if not compre- 
hension of it—we are led into unusual 
pursuits; and the result may be quite 
rewarding or utterly disconcerting. A 
recent venture proved both. 


We found ourself in a meeting of 
mathematics teachers to hear a lecture 
on “Modern Mathematics and the High 
School Mathematics Program.” Now 
much has been said and written about 
modernizing math, as well as the other 
academic disciplines; and we hoped for 
further enlightment on the subject that 
might suggest a worth-while article or at 
least some helpful information for 
interested teachers. 

There was the usual small talk— 
actually not so small: a lament for a 
slow student, and a proud comment on a 
student doing college work on his own 
initiative. But when the speaker had be- 
gun, we were soon lost on the trails of 
mathematical thinkers, some of whom 
we knew better as philosophers in other 
subjects. 

Still waiting to discover what is new, 
we followed the speaker through another 
maze of technical terms seldom or never 
used in our own math courses some time 
ago. Finally, reduced to the attitude of a 
retarded student, we felt much relieved 
when he came to his main point: the 
important thing that’s new in the high 
school program is increased emphasis on 
meaning and structure along with pro- 
ficiency in the mechanics. (Yet, there 
was no implication, nor did we infer, 
that there is nothing else new in mathe- 
matical thought, or any other.) How 
simple, we thought, and how true for 
every discipline. 

Indeed to understand more oi what 
we already know and to be able to 
interpret that to our students would 
be a long educational step forward. 
Yet remembering a struggle to explain 
to students a simple sentence structure 
overcame us with humility. Perhaps we, 
like Bacon, have only called the Wits 
together. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Now Thanksgiving time is approach- 
ing, and although Christmas decorations 
may already be prominently displayed, 
it’s still a favorite season. Expressions 
of gratitude need not wait for tangible 
gifts. In fact, we think Thanksgiving 
is the best time to express appreciation 
for the numerous intangible gifts of 
hope, encouragement, or thoughtfulness 


most of us receive almost daily—for 
students whose expectancy demands our 
best, for parents who are understanding 
and trusting, and for fellow workers 
who make tasks easier. 

There is another group for whom we 
are especially grateful. A few come to 
see us occasionally, some have sent 
articles; but however we meet them, the 
retired teachers are among the most 
cheerful, active, and interesting people 
we know. 

Their enthusiasm for whatever the 
current interest may be is contagious, 
and sends us back to the task at hand 
with a new bit of life not realized be- 
fore. One of them has described teach- 
ers in the following poem as we like 
to remember them at any age. 


“Recess” 


Old Teachers, like Old Soldiers, never 
die 
They live on, in the fragrance of the 
lives they touched 
And warm themselves with cherished 
memories 
Which like neglected vestal 
Fires, flicker and flare 
Anon, wisps of smoke spiral 
Upward, in ever 
Thinning threads, to mingle 
Like incense, with the air. 
—Mkrs. Doak WILcox BOWMAN 


This Issue 


. .to lead the next generation of 
Americans forward to a state of civilized 
being such as we have never known,” 
is a task Arthur W. Foshay would assign 
to the school. How the process should 
be carried on in the elementary school 
makes a provocative article. See “Ele- 
mentary Education: Some Needs and 
Opportunities,” page 6. 

Knoxville elementary pupils are be- 
coming bilingual, and painlessly so. 
Thomas Smith describes how, page 9. 

Ability and progress are the criteria 
used for grouping students for instruc- 
tion at McCord School. The results have 
been surprising. See page 12. 

Mental ability and achievement tests 
are useful primarily as they serve to im- 
prove instruction, and should be used 
in relation to each other, according to 
Dr. Travis Hawk, page 14. 

Finally there is a test for teachers. 
Find your own ethical profile. See page 
17. —D. D. 
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“Now, that which imparts truth to the known and the power of 
knowing to the knower is what I would have you term the idea of 
good, and this you will deem to be the cause of science, and of truth 
in so far as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge; beautiful 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be right in esteeming 
this other nature as more beautiful than either; and, as in the previous 
instance, light and sight may be truly said to be like the sun, and yet 
not to be the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may be 
deemed to be like the good, but not the good; the good has a place 
of honor yet higher.”—Ptato, The Republic 









@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 
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Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 70000 13431 500001 2769 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 
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No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
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gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 
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To State Finance Company, ”¢Pt. E-10 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please ney my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 = return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $.... On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.W.__ 
Amount earned Number of months 
ON Ee you receive salary........__ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 











How long with Previous 
present employ: employment 

Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ 











To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)...... Town 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town. 
Amount you owe bank? $. 


What security on bank loan?.. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on 4 loan: 





Monthly payments? $._......___. a 

















PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY’. 





is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 


b eted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any , . . 
po gemer you poe only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
e NO SUMMER PAYMENTS = —— plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
during summer vacation. If your salary stops during amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company— Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


4i0 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. E-10 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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for our confidential files 
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any loan be completed, the U. ‘s “Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
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Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address 
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in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Fg ee as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

the above First t that th Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

Due Date, a> that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
lance and i 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the someone’ '8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and ah ge of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to pocnptence by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% al month on that part of the un; npeld 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 per month on that part over 

and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per “month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 
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EDITORIALS 


Does Edueation Cost Too Much? 


THERE ARE those in America who have looked at ris- 
ing educational costs and have tried to find a way of 
reducing them. Some have proposed copying from 
the European systems of education. The main reason 
for this proposal is that it would be cheaper. 

Before we are caught in this trap, let us see where 
those systems of education have led the countries in 
question. In most instances, these countries do not 
subscribe to the ideal of the maximum possible edu- 
cation for the children of all the people, At about 
the age of eleven, they divide their children, based 
on their test scores or family background, and send 
some to the preparatory schools for the university, 
while others are given a technical training that will 
fit them for immediate employment in factories. 

But what has happened in the countries that follow 
this custom? The people with little education and 
little understanding of economics elect the public 
officials, and, therefore, they make governmental pol- 
icy. We have seen those countries gradually move 
toward socialism. The people who most often advo- 
cate this plan for American schools are the people 
who would have the most to lose by a socialistic form 
of government. 

There are others who say that we should adopt the 
Russian System of education and concentrate on 
science and mathematics. I believe that the Russians 
got their idea of universal education from the United 
States. They could see that through education we had 
become the most powerful and the most productive 
nation in the world. But when they adopted universal 
education, they left out the ingredients of the Ameri- 
can system of education that have done as much as 
any to make us a great nation and a great people. 

Moral and ethical values have played a great part 


Needed -- A Standard of 


WE IN America, and especially those of us here in 
Tennessee, must strive to establish and maintain a 
standard of excellence in our schools that will fit this 
generation of children to live under conditions and 
with facilities and equipment that we cannot now 
visualize. We cannot achieve such a standard of ex- 
cellence if we as a group of educators are not devoted 
to the business of education. 

Each teacher can have a share in bringing about 
the improvements that we need in Tennessee schoo's 
by (1) doing the best possible job in the classroom, 
(2) knowing the immediate needs of your school and 
your community, (3) understanding the problems at 
the state level and being able to explain them to the 
people of your community, (4) joining with other 
teachers of the nation in a strong national organi- 
zation that can speak for you at the national level. 
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in all of our school programs through their inclusion 
in social science and the humanities. Where the Rus- 
sians demand conformity, we in America have striven 
for individuality. I do not belittle the importance of 
science and mathematics, but I would point out the 
importance of a well-rounded program that meets the 
needs of a constantly changing world, 

The Rockefeller report on education emphasizes, 
“We cannot now itemize the skills needed ten years 
hence. Our most critical need a decade hence may be 
unknown today. Rather, we must prepare ourselves 
for a constant and growing demand for talents of all 
varieties, and must attempt to meet the specific needs 
of the future by evaluating the quality and quantity 
of talented individuals of all kinds.” ! 

Perhaps what we need in America is not a com- 
plete change in our educational system but a total 
commitment on the part of the American people to 
education. 

The most severe critics of education must admit 
that someone, somewhere has done a good job of 
educating the American people. It was an educated 
people that built and manned the Nautilus; that pro- 
duced the Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs; that made 
it possible for America to have more radios, tele- 
visions, automobiles, electrical appliances, and many 
other items that make life better. It is an educated 
people that produces the greatest quantity of food 
of any country in the world. It did not just happen 
that the income per caput of the people of America 
is greater than any other place in the world. We say 
again that someone, somewhere must have done a 
good job of educating the people. 





1From The Pursuit of Excellence. Copyright © 1958 by Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Excellence 


Until we are professional enough as a group to meet 
these objectives, we may find ourselves misunderstood 
and without a voice in local, state, and national af- 
fairs. 

You must teach better than you have ever taught 
before. You must teach the subjects that are pre- 
scribed to be taught so that the children will be 
proficient in these subjects. You must teach moral 
and ethical values and all the other things which our 
courses of study prescribe. But you must remember 
that you are teaching not only subjects; you are teach- 
ing children. 

In the words of John Lester Buford, a former 
president of the NEA, “Anything which is more im- 
portant to the perpetuation of the democracy than 
is education should take precedence over it. Anything 
less important should follow it.”—F. E. B. 





Elementary Education: Some Needs andy 





Photo from School House, courtesy of Aluminum Company of America 


W hat we are trying to help produce is not a student, but a man 
. . . our schools exist to show people the possibilities, not the places. 


By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


HE EVIDENCE is all around us 
5 oe the times call for sober, 
serious, intellectually tough leader- 
ship. And it is up to us in the 
schools not only to respond to this 
public clamor, but to give it shape 
and meaning, to lead the next gen- 
eration of Americans forward to a 
civilized state of being such as we 
have never known. 
This is the setting in which we 
must view the American elementary 
school. If it sounds pretentious to 





Adapted from an address at the NEA 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, July 
2, 1958. 
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some of you, let me remind you of 
the central place that the public 
schools have in what the country 
may become. There is no place in 
educational leadership for triflers, 
for those who make expedience their 
goal, or for the silent brethren who 
wish to wait and see which way the 
wind is blowing before they declare 
themselves. 

Even a hasty consideration of the 
crisis we are in suggests what the 
schools must do. The schools must 
make the development of thinking 
more central, more deliberate than 
has ever been the case. As peda- 
gogues, we have to break free from 
our own history in the sense that we 
have to weld content and method 
back together—we have to put to- 
gether at a level we have never at- 


tempted on a large scale, the content 
of education and the methods used 
for developing the content with 
growing children. In a word, we 
have to make the child thinking, 
the object of our efforts; we have to 
make thinking a proper and main 
purpose of the schools. 

What the times demand of us, and 
we should in turn demand of the 
times, is that we exert the authority 
granted to us as educators to develop 
further the life of the mind and of 
the spirit, that we become clear 
about the nature of American civi- 
lization and make the experiences 
children have in school consistent 
with that civilization at its best. We 
will not be told how to do these 
things by the public. We must con- 
tinue to work this out for ourselves, 
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maintaining contact with the public 
as we go. We have already made 
some progress. I believe however 
that greater efforts focused upon 
certain needs would be productive. 
In any case, they demand even more 
attention than they now receive. 


Beginning Point: Teachers 


First, we need a better teaching 
force than we now have. The ele- 
mentary school teacher of the future 
should have a general education 
that is not merely equal to, but 
clearly superior to that of the com- 
munity he serves. He should have 
skill with children, a high level of 
professional competence, and should 
be an outstandingly well educated 
individual to exercise the skill. If, 
as I think we must, we are to put 
a floor under the quality of educa- 
tion, then we must put a floor under 
the quality of the general education 
of the teaching force. 

But the making of a teacher does 
not stop with college. In-service 


Ppportunities 


education is a life-long affair, and 
it is not restricted to matters of di- 
rect professional concern. The con- 
tinued general education of the 
teacher is as much the concern of 
the board of education as continued 
professional education. All our 
efforts to get better people into 
teaching and keep them will be 
meaningless if professional in-service 
work inhibits their growth. There 
is no question in my mind but that 
some educational leaders, in their 
desire to be practical, clamp an 
intellectual lid on the development 
of education in the schools. 

If we are going to conduct mean- 
ingful educational experiments in 
the future, especially in the field of 
intellecttal development (and I 
hope that we will), then we further 
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require a majority of teachers (nota 
minority) who can handle the 
difficult ideas that will emerge from 
such experimentation. 


Edueators as Teachers 


Second, we need better teacher 
educaton than we have had in the 
past. Better, and more of it. On 
the college campus it will be neces- 
sary for schools and departments of 
education to become more selective 
of those who are admitted to teacher 
education programs. The pressure 
to produce larger numbers of teach- 
ers has been so heavy that such 
departments have tended to accept 
and put through too many mediocre 
students, rejecting from teaching 
only the most obviously ill-qualified 
people. 

I wish to consider two other 
aspects of the problem. One of these 
arises from the tendency of some 
education professors to forget that 
they are dealing with future teach- 
ers, rather than with future educa- 
tional theorists. There is a place in 
education for scholarship, but the 
educationist who tries to behave like 
a conventional academician is mis- 
taken; in the degree that he succeeds 
in acting this way, he is neither 
educationist nor academician. So 
the first problem a professor of edu- 
cation has to solve is, ““Who am I?”. 
He has to answer this in his own 
terms, not someone else’s. That is, 
he has to be an educator, not a 
stray. 

The other has to do with the place 
of the arts in the general education 
of the college student. Much of 
this argument has been focused on 
teacher education, as if it were a 
central point at which the issues 
could be settled. It is a proper con- 
cern of professors of education that 
college students be well educated, 
but they are in no position either to 
know the issues in depth nor to 
deal with them effectively. The 
argument, in short, is being con- 
ducted in the wrong place, directed 
at the wrong people, in terms of 
the wrong issues. It is time that 
those who haunt academe face one 
another in the open. 


Toward a Theory of Learning 

Third, we need a coherent theory 
of learning. Such a theory does not 
exist at present, according to the 


psychologists who are directly in- 
volved in studies of learning. The- 
ories have continued to multiply— 
each as intriguing as the last, each 
susceptible to experimental tests, 
each potentially important to the 
practicing teacher. I can no longer 
tolerate casual references by educa- 
tors to “what we know about learn- 
ing.’ What is known is complicated, 
and much remains to be discovered. 

There are of course some funda- 
mentals that have withstood the 
test of time and application, and 
we should obviously make use of 
them. “What we know about learn- 
ing” can be summarized in brief 
statements, such as these: 

1) Learning involves the whole of the 
organism that is learning. 

2) The emotional component of the learn- 
ing situation is often as significant as the 
overt or apparent thing being learned. 

3) You learn what you do, and the basic 
approach to the evaluation of learning, 
therefore, involves a study of what the 
learner is doing, taken as a whole. 

4) Learning is a highly selective process 
—the learner inevitably selects from among 
all that is presented to him that which he 
considers to be relevant to his personal goal. 
That is why so much of what is presented 
in school is forgotten. 

5) People learn at different rates; they 
learn with different perceptions of what is 
important: they develop highly individual- 
istic configurations out of identical stimuli. 

You might like to add other gen- 
eralizations to this brief list. My 
point in bringing it up is to empha- 
size the fact that the ideas are com- 
plicated, and that application is not 
always obvious. In any case, there 
is no comprehensive theory now in 
existence that takes into account all 
of the phenomena that anyone 
would recognize as belonging under 
the general heading “learning.” 

We should, I think turn to our 
brothers in psychology and ask that 
they accelerate the development of 
a theory of learning that we can 
employ. We have to act, even 
though our knowledge (and they 
are the source of much of our 
knowledge in principle) is inade- 
quate. 


Goals—Consistent 


Fourth, we have to make the 
statement of our education goals 
consistent with the ideals we hold 
as individuals and as a people. Like 
all institutions, the public schools 
have their own internal needs. One 
of these is that students move 





through the years of schooling 
smoothly, with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the institution itself. 
This purely institutional need leads 
to a certain amount of insensitivity 
to the needs of the individual child 
—for example, to his need to grow 
at his own rate. Moreover, this need 
for institutional orderliness provides 
those at the later stages of school 
life with a convenient way of press- 
ing their needs on those at the 
earlier stages. 

The college entrance examiner is 
having a more and more profound 
effect on the secondary school 
curriculum, since he does not have 
to bother his head about the prob- 
lems of mass education. Some sec- 
ondary schools are likewise putting 
narrowly conceived pressures on the 
elementary schools. If we are not 
careful, we may become so_ busy 
meeting the needs of our educational 
system that we forget about our 
society and our culture. It is neces- 
sary, but by no means sufficient, to 
prepare the student in elementary 
school for what is coming next in 
the schools. 

What we are trying to help pro- 
duce is not simply a student, but 
a man. If we don’t know what kind 
of man we are trying to produce, 
we are lost. Here the French have 
something to say to us. The general 
purpose of French public education 
is to produce a civilized individual. 
And the French know perfectly well 
what they mean by the words civil- 
ized and individual. I wish we did. 
Whatever their shortcomings in the 
field of politics, the French have 
never failed to produce great in- 
dividuals. If we are ever to do as 
well, we will have to decide on what 
we think it signifies to be a man in 
the United States. 

It seems to me that there are some 
things that we can say immediately 
on this great theme, and that we 
should busily be saying them to one 
another and to the public. For one 
thing, a man is a rational being. 
He has a mind. He can think. 
Evidence is accumulating that we 
have underestimated the ability of 
little children to think in schools 
all over the world, and in particular 


in our own schools. Thirty years 
ago, Josephine McLatchy demon- 
strated that children’ entering 
kindergarten know a great deal of 


- arithmetic. They are able to handle, 


in their own terms, concepts that 
are not presented in the official 
school program until they are in 
the fourth or fifth grades. If we 
think that a man has a mind, and 
that a mind is something one de- 
velops through use, then we ought 
to be saying to ourselves and to 
the public that we mean that the 
schools in the future shall teach 
people to think, not merely to mem- 
orize. One has to have information 
to think, but it is perfectly possible 
to have lots of information and not 
to think. 

As Americans, we believe deeply 
in the right of every individual to 
progress in life according to his 
will, as well as according to some- 
one else’s judgment of his talents. 
That is why in the schools we favor 
continuous promotion processes, 
rather than a system of cold, official 
selection points such as is character- 
istic of public education in the rest 
of the world. We believe in self- 
selection and in _ self-development. 
If we did not the phenomenon of 
social mobility would not exist. As 
Americans we do not believe that a 
man should “keep his place.” If we 
did, we would set up a school system 
in which the main function was to 
assign every man a place and tell 
him how to keep it. On the con- 
trary, our schools exist to show 
people the possibilities, not the 
places. 

My main point is that we should 
learn to talk to the public about 
the public goals of American civili- 
zation, and not fall into the con- 
venient trap of talking to the public 
about what are essentially institu- 
tional problems, such as the prepara- 
tion of a child at each stage for the 
next. I do not mean to imply that 
preparation for the next stage is 
not important; I simply mean to 
assert here that preparation of this 
kind offers an utterly insufficient 
criterion for deciding what the 
curriculum of the school should be- 
come. 
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. + in every task the most important on is the beginning, and 


especially when you have to deal with anyt 


ing young and tender. 
—Plato, The Republic 


Passion for Quality 

Fifth, we need to make the quality 
of education a passion. As teachers, 
we have to resist the tendency to 
substitute organizational schemes 
for curriculum study in the schools. 
We have to resist the tendency to 
separate the theoretical from the 
practical. We have to recognize the 
child learning as the object of edu- 
cation, if I may quote my friend Roy 
Pearce of the English Department 
at Ohio State. 

It is we, not others, who should 
be calling for a qualitatively better 
educational system than we now 
have—no matter how good it already 
is. Nobody knows better than the 
serious educator that at its best a 
school is never as good as it might 
be, or even as good as it ought to be. 
We, not others, are the people who 
ought to be demanding of the public 
that they support what is best and 
most important about life. We, not 
others, should be in the vanguard 
of those resisting the tendencies in 
the United States toward material- 
ism. 


For Mind and Spirit 

In other words, and I come to the 
sixth of the needs as I see them, we 
should resume leadership in the 
American population in those things 
that pertain to the mind and to the 
spirit. We should declare candidly 
the way things ought to be, and 
bring to an end our tendency to 
settle for the way things are. Our 
function is not to “give the lady 
what she wants,” but to give her 
(and her school child) what they 
ought to have. As practical school 
people we are constantly faced with 
the problem of taking something as 
it is given to us and making the best 
of it. And the ideal of making the 
best of what we are given to work 
with has carried us a very long way. 
We are really good at it. I do not 
propose that we abandon this prac- 
tice—that would be nonsense. 

What I am proposing is that we 
never cease, while dealing with 
things the way they are, to declare 
the way things ought to be. How 
should things be in your own com- 
munity? Let me name a few in- 
stances where a_ school teacher 
should be taking leadership. 

First, do you have a really ade- 

Continued on page 16 
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Foreign Languages 


A Natural Activity 


for Children 


“Los Tres Osos,” a Spanish translation 
of “The Three Bears,” is dramatized as 
a classroom activity at McCallie Ele- 
mentary School in Knoxville. Mrs. 
Carolyn Estes, right, teacher. 


By THOMAS B. SMITH 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Knoxville City Schools 


S FAR back as we can remem- 

ber, children have made their 
own artificial language. Pig Latin 
and Spoonerisms seemed to predomi- 
nate as the oral communication skill 
most envied by those who did not 
participate. A desire of children to 
speak a second language is natural. 
For years we did not present them 
with such an opportunity, and as a 
result, they resorted to “home made” 
verbalism. The desire for an arti- 
ficial language is being replaced with 
the productive use of a real lan- 
guage. From Miami to Seattle and 
New England to El Paso, foreign 
language teaching in the elementary 
schools is an integral part of the 
curriculum. 


Within the last decade, there has 
been at least a five-hundred per cent 
increase over the nation in this area 
of teaching. The second conversa- 
tional language of children which 
seems to be most popular is Spanish. 
However, in certain communities, 
the native language of the predomi- 
nant population is most popular. 
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Superintendent Thomas N. John- 
ston of the Knoxville City Schools 
saw the importance of a second lan- 
guage in the ever changing curric- 
ulum of the elementary school. It 
was decided after many conferences 
with principals, teachers and super- 
visors and consultative help from 
the University of Tennessee that 
Spanish should be the second lan- 
guage taught in the Knoxville city 
elementary schools, on an experi- 
mental basis. If it succeeded, all well 
and good; if it did not, a re-study of 
procedures and techniques should be 
imminent. 


Four well qualified teachers were 
employed to teach in this program, 
and it was initiated in twenty-four 
elementary schools. Each instructor 
would travel to various schools twice 
each week for a thirty-minute period 
each visit. "Two schools were visited 
once each week for a one-hour 
period. At the end of the year, an 
evaluation showed that an hour was 
too long a period, and one visit a 
week was insufficient. It was also 
felt that two thirty-minute periods 
a week did not offer sufficient time 
to really develop the skills essential 
to learning conversational Spanish. 





As a result, for the present school 


year, the weakness factors of the 
evaluation have been developed into 
strengthening ones. The instructors 
in the program now go to each of 
their schools every other day for 
one hour. This period is divided 
into two thirty minute periods: an 
advanced group and a_ beginners 
group. 

At this point it should be said 
that the program in the Knoxville 
City Schools involves fifth and sixth 
graders. Of these, only the more ac- 
celerated pupils were chosen to par- 
ticipate, not because they would 
learn conversational Spanish quicker 
but because they could more easily 
make up any regular classroom work 
missed while they were in the 
Spanish class. Results showed that 
the program was highly successful. 
It is expected that the achievement 
for the current year will be even 
greater. 


Mareruts, both in scope and 
quantity, are a major factor to be 
considered in the inauguration of 
any new program. In a relatively 
new curriculum area where materials 
at their best are limited, much cre- 
Continued on page 21 
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THE DELINQUENT 


By WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, Director 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project 


E AMERICANS, motivated by 
two basic principles, have un- 
dertaken the difficult task of educa- 
ting all the children of all the 
people. These two principles involve 
the following concepts: (1) the 
dignity and worth of each human 
personality; (2) belief in the ra- 
tional or scientific method. In other 
words, we believe that there is no 
such thing as human rubbish and 
we have faith in facts and in re- 
search methodology to lead us to 
the right answer. 
However, universal educational 
opportunity only begins to be 
achieved when we extend instruc- 
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tional services to all exceptional 
children. The term “exceptional 
child” is applied to all those young- 
sters who need special adjustive 
services because of their physical, 
intellectual, or personal-social dif- 
ferences from other children. 

How good a job are we doing at 
present? As well as we can tell, from 
spot checks that have been made, 
it is estimated that one-eighth of 
the school population would fall 
into one of the many areas of excep- 
tionality. This would mean that in 
any city or town about one child in 
twelve needs special provisions if 
we are to provide equal educational 
opportunity for all. Yet recent sur- 
veys by the U. S. Office of Education 
indicate that only eighteen per cent 
of the large number of children 


needing special help are being ade- 
quately served. Roughly this means 
that only one child in five who needs 
special services is actually getting 
special aid. With the delinquent 
offender our record is not this good. 
In other words, these children are 
presently hidden in the regular class- 
rooms, They are frequently them- 
selves very confused and more often 
than not are confusing the teachers. 

The deviate or very different child 
has an extremely difficult time in our 
culture of cosmetics and conformity. 
The child who is different, difficult 
or unattractive, all too frequently 
is misunderstood, misjudged, and 
very often rejected in the commu- 
nity. This is particularly true of the 
delinquent who, thereby, presents 
some special problems. 
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Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, author of 
this article is on leave from Boston 
University to direct a special project 
initiated this fall by the National 
Education Association to help schools 
deal with problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. 











The delinquent is a rebellious 
child, full of hate and hostility. But 
he is often met with equal hate and 
hostility on the part of the adult 
community. This emotional involve- 
ment makes an objective and thera- 
peutic climate difficult to attain. 
Typically, the press and lay opinions 
—in the guise of a common sense 
approach, as seen in the curfew, 
woodshed, throw-the-rowdies-out-of- 
school appeals—represent not so 
much an attack on the delinquency 
problem as an out-and-out attack 
against the juvenile delinquent him- 
self. 

Similarly, teachers report in a west 
coast study that, given the choice, 
they would least prefer to work with 
the overt aggressive offender, as 
against all other types of deviate 
children. In other words, the delin- 
quent tends to be “low man on the 
totem pole” of acceptability in the 
classroom. This is well illustrated by 
the mass expulsion of delinquents in 
at least one large city in the United 
States. 


Or ALL EXCEPTIONAL chil- 
dren, the delinquent—more than 
others—defies precise definition. It is 
dificult on the continuum of be- 
havior-misbehavior delinquency to 
draw a line between mischief and 
delinquency. The difference may 
only reflect a difference in the ir- 
ritability level or the tolerance level 
of the authority figure. Hence, de- 
linquency trends—up or down—may 
reflect a shift in the “get-tough” 
policy in dealing with young offend- 
ers, rather than in any real increase 
or decrease in the incidence of de- 
linquent behavior. 

With the behavioral deviates more 
than with handicapped children, 
there is a heavy social-environmental- 
cultural involvement. Even when the 
delinquent act is conceived as an 
interaction between the factors un- 
der the skin with factors in the 
environment, the tendency has been 
to overemphasize the variables in 
the personal make-up, and to over- 
look the cultural and sub-cultural 
forces that act as powerful determi- 
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nants of behavior and misbehavior. 

The community will face its re- 
sponsibility to delinquent children 
only when it sets up systematic tech- 
niques to uncover these children at 
an early date, to study and diagnose 
their needs, and to utilize all the 
community’s resources in helping 
and treating them. This should not 
be a hit-or-miss business. It must be 
a systematic and scientific search for 
vulnerable children and for children 
who need help. This must be fol- 
lowed by a program of aid in which 
all the professional personnel in the 
community take a positive point of 
view, and combine, through effective 
teamwork, to help the individual 
deviate child. Only when such help 
is forthcoming to all deviate chil- 
dren, including the delinquent, can 
we truly say that we have achieved 
universal education in the United 
States. 


Is Your Pupil Vulnerable 
To Delinquent Behavior? 


In recent years five major research 
studies have attempted to uncover 
how delinquent children differ from 
their non-delinquent friends or 
peers. These studies were made in 
such far distant places as Boston and 
Los Angeles, Detroit, and Passaic, 


Individual attention to 
the needs of exceptional 
children is essential in 
combating delinquency. 


New Jersey. Yet they report much 
the same story. 

The delinquent child is more like 
than different from his law-abiding 
counterpart; he does not represent 
some special breed of youngster 
from a strange planet in space; he 
is more apt to be just any boy living 
on any street in any town. 

When differences in personal 
make-up, home and family back- 
ground, and school adjustments are 
noted, they generally show the de- 
linquent as different from the non- 
delinquent as follows: 

1. Home discipline: Discipline in 
his home is erratic and runs to either 
extreme; the delinquent is frequently 
and severely punished or he is over- 
indulged and spoiled. 

2. Emotional conflict in home: 
The delinquent’s family life consists 
of one battle after another in which 
parents and children find themselves 
in opposing camps. Emotional war- 
fare splinters the family with dis- 
trust, fear, and even hate. 

3. Lack of success in  out-of- 
school ventures: The delinquent is 
not “very good at anything” as he 
attempts to compete or hold his own 
with his play or work group. His 
delinquent acts usually represent an 
effort at being good at something— 
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even if it is only in stealing, window 
breaking or truancy. 

4. Dislike for school: This is no 
Pinocchio preference for Pleasure 


Island. This is a white-heat hate for . 


school and for persons connected 
with it. 

5. Disinterest in school work: 
The delinquent child is the teacher’s 
worst motivational problem. Try as 
hard as she will, the classroom 
teacher seldom succeeds in raising 
even a spark of interest in school 
activities. 

6. School failure: His report card 
shows him to be in a state of per- 
petual bankruptcy. His lack of in- 
terest and his intent to leave school 
frequently can be traced to his 
singular lack of success in the aca- 
demic program of the school. As 
might be expected, he frequently is 
held back and is over-age for his 
grade. 

7. Early school leaving: The de- 
linquent intends to leave school as 
soon as the law will allow. Usually 
he has no educational or vocational 
plans for the future. 

8. Truancy: In view of the neg- 
ative school picture the delinquent 
tries to solve his school problems by 
running away. Frequently the 
truancy represents an emotional 
recess period from the jibes and in- 
sults of the classroom. 

9. Lack of participation in ex- 
tra-curricular activities: The delin- 
quent seldom takes part in the 
organized and supervised youth ac- 
tivities that are available in school 
or community. He is not the type 
to submit to rules and regulations. 

10. Aggressive attack: In coming 
to grips with his problems of daily 
living, the delinquent always reacts 
in an overly aggressive manner. He 
is always taking it out on property 
and persons. 

Since these ten “signs” represent 
the most distinguishing character- 
istics which mark the delinquent 
apart from the law-abiding young- 
sters, the researcher warns us: “If a 
pupil in your classes shows a satura- 
tion of these signs, watch out. He 
may now be predisposed, susceptible, 
or exposed to the development of 
delinquent modes of adjustment.” 

Children showing a number of 
these tell-tale signals deserve a sec- 
ond look and a helping hand. Early 
detection with some follow-up and 
treatment can spell the difference 
between delinquency or decency. 
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Children who do not 
have to be drilled on 
the mechanics of add- 
ing and subtracting are 
taught to use the place 
value charts to add and 
subtract. The mechanics 
of these processes take 
on a new and broader 
meaning. For example, 
when a child picks up 
10 slips in ones place 
but carries them over 
to tens place as I slip, 
the relationship of our 
numbers become real. 


By B. H. CROWELL, Principal 
and the FACULTY 
McCord School, Lewisburg 


HEN MOST of us attended 

school we were assigned to 
groups according to our level of 
achievement, and some modification 
of this plan is apparent in many 
schools today. Especially is this true 
in first-grade classrooms where chil- 
dren reading on approximately the 
same level are assigned to the same 
reading table. 

At McCord school we have carried 
this method one step farther, begin- 
ning with the eighth grade in the 
1956-57 term and progressing down- 
ward until all grades have been 
grouped according to the new plan. 

Reading levels in one classroom 
ranged from second- to beyond 
eighth-grade level, while in another 
a teacher had five arithmetic sec- 
tions. To relieve this almost impos- 
sible situation, grouping by I.Q. 
seemed unfair, since many students 
were working harder and achieving 


The electric board is an aid to 
this lower - average _ sixth- 
grade group, learning facts in 
addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. 





better results than others with higher 
I.Q’s. When ability and _ progress 


were considered, basically four 
groups became apparent: an upper 
or superior group, two average sec- 
tions, and a below-average group. 
Within each group, pupils are on 
approximately the same level, and 
the teacher is better able to adapt 
instruction accordingly. 

In our system we find that we are 
bringing into the foreground many 
of those students who have needed 
individual help, instruction, and 
motivation. To see the progress 
made by most of these is an amazing 
feature that is not generally seen in 
a group with all levels within a class- 
room. The obvious progress of the 
slow student and the challenge ac- 
cepted by the superior, along with 
the normal development of the 
average student is a rewarding ex- 
perience to the faculty, parents, and 
students themselves. 

Since each student is placed at 
his own ability level, the problem 
of holding back the more capable 
for the slower pupils is eliminated. 
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Attempting to enrich the program for every student, the faculty of McCord School 
have initiated a system of grouping students for instruction and supervised study 


BY ABILITY AND PROGRESS 


Thus, more children are able to 
meet the requirements of the group. 
We are able to take the superior 
student as far as he can go and at- 
tempt to teach him the art of work- 
ing for greater achievement, for 
these superior students will more 
than likely have the positions of 
leadership in their chosen fields and 
communities. There has been, more- 
over, an obvious increase in stimula- 
tion within all groups, from the 
superior to the below average. 


ACADEMIC achievement and 
leadership qualities are growing, as 
is evidenced within and among the 
groups, Leaders are being developed 
in all groups, whereas previously the 
potential leaders who are now in 
the lower groups have sat quietly by 
and let quicker students recite. The 
work available for the lowest groups 
is so simplified that the slowest is 
not embarrassed to try, even though 
he is not always successful in his at- 
tempts. Work is also made challeng- 
ing to the quicker students, with 
these students competing as equals 
for places of prominence within 
their own group. 

The borderline students are ex- 
hibiting more effort, either fearing 
a move to a lower section or showing 
sufficient interest, effort, and prog- 
ress to move into a higher group. 
The low group have enjoyed some 
privileges of leadership and honor 
that they would not have obtained 
had they remained in a normal 
grouping, such as being chosen as 
attendants to the football queen, 
and participating with students from 
all sections in the spelling elimina- 
tion. The average sections have also 
developed new leaders and stand- 
ards, for they are no longer needed 
simply as “first assistants” to the 
leaders of the superior group. They 
are showing to commendable de- 
grees, qualities of leadership that 
had remained dormant when all 
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students were in mixed groups. 

The lowest groups, for the first 
time, are able to feel a sense of 
achievement; each member feels free 
to express himself and take an active 
part in the recitation. This is a 
sharp contrast to the constant fail- 
ure prevailing heretofore. At the 
same time, the superior group is 
learning what it means to work for 
good grades, since the level of in- 
struction has been raised to a point 
at which they must exhibit energy 
and work in order to obtain the 
same records that have been theirs 
previously with minimum effort, An 
effective motivating device is at once 
present when the students become 
grouped. The competition is keen 
enough that a student must work 
hard to get to the top within his 
group, but the work is not so dif- 
ficult that he knows he can never 
reach the goal of good work, thus 
giving up in despair and no longer 
trying, as we see occurring if a goal 
is completely out of reach. If our 
system is working effectively, every 
student will be challenged and 
prodded. 

If self-confidence is established and 
a foundation in the fundamentals is 
developed to the best of the child’s 
ability, he can, we feel, face life and 
competition better than he could 
had he dragged along with all 
groups combined into one. We can 
best encourage each child to hold 
on to his self-confidence, after we 
have done our best to help him es- 
tablish self-respect, self-esteem, and 
a sense of belonging. 

This system of grouping has 
proved advantageous for the teach- 
ers as well as for the students. Al- 
though the actual planning and 
preparation for the different classes 
requires more time, it is much easier 
to actually hold the attention of 
classes in recitation periods. Teach- 
ing in a system so grouped the 
teacher is better able to do what he 
has attempted to do with a mixed 


group. The satisfaction the student 
feels as a result of his achievement 
provides further motivation for the 
teacher who attempts to offer the 
best of his capabilities in preparing 
for and presenting to the students 
the information to be learned, the 
projects to be assembled and com- 
pleted, the values to be accepted and 
practiced, and guidance in ethical 
behavior. 


MorivaTION, leadership, 
achievement, self-development, and 
quality of presentation constitute, 
as we see them, the primary assets 
developed and expanded by such a 
grouping system. 

Shortcomings appear in the social 
aspect of grouping, materials and 
curriculum planning, equalized en- 
richment, and incomplete depart- 
mentalization, 

The most apparent problem arises 
from the fact that grouping creates 
a definite awareness of status. In 
some cases the line tends to fall 
between social groups. Last year 
students from the lowest group ac- 
ademically, based on aptitude and 
ability rather than intelligence, were 
also the lowest financially and so- 
cially. This is not completely true 
this year, although it is true that the 
top group contains many of the chil- 
dren of high economic and social 
background. The lowest group also 
contains some of them, The reverse 
is also true. 

Since social graces can best be 
learned by the student from his 
peers, there is need for interchange 
among groups. The necessary asso- 
ciation is provided in home rooms 
composed of a mixture of all groups 
for each grade, for purposes of de- 
votionals, roll call, class organiza- 
tion, class entertainment, health and 
physical education, lunch periods, 
and other related activities. 

There is a certain stigma to being 

Continued on page 20 








Using Test Results To Help Children Learn 


Tests of mental ability and subject matter achievement are 
used as a means of learning about pupils and as a method of 


strengthening instruction. 


Justification for a testing program 


lies in advantages that accrue to the pupil as a result. 


By TRAVIS HAWK 


Assistant Professor of Education 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


OQ™ FREQUENTLY hears the state- 
ment from teachers that testing 
is a useless, time-consuming proce- 
dure since they are already in pos- 
session of as much information as 
the tests reveal. Of course, this argu- 
ment is not entirely false. One may 
observe children with intense in- 
terest and learn much more about 
them than test results will reveal. 
However, the observations and opin- 
ions cannot be converted into nu- 
merical quantities and degrees which 
may be subjected to statistical re- 
search. Observations and opinions 
cannot be recorded in permanent 
records in a manner which will have 
exact meaning for future teachers, 
nor can they be used for comparison 
with national norms. 


Mental Ability Tests 


Both individual and group intel- 
ligence or mental ability tests are 
available to the educator. For most 
situations the group tests are used. 
However, when a very high degree 
of accuracy is essential or when the 
validity of an individual’s perform- 
ance on a group test is doubtful, an 
individual test may be administered. 

The chief purpose of administer- 
ing intelligence tests to children is 
that of discovering the educational 
potential of each child. Over and 
over the premise that mental ability, 
mental alertness, or academic apti- 
tude varies from individual to indi- 
vidual has been proved. Once the 
teacher is in possession of a mental 
age or intelligence quotient (I.Q.) 
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for her subjects, a level of expecta- 
tion for educational achievement is 
established. Then, through this kind 
of testing, educators may refrain 
from placing unreasonable demands 
upon pupils. On the other hand 
pupils are not allowed to “coast,” or 
to do a level of work below their 
potential. 

Readiness testing is a kind of 
mental ability testing. Readiness 
tests reveal to the teacher the degree 
to which a child is ready to begin 
various kinds of learning. This test 
is used extensively to find the degree 
of readiness for learning to read pos- 
sessed by a child beginning school. 
Readiness teaching is necessary for 
those children who are “immature” 
or who have a mental age below that 
which is necessary for learning to 
read. The mental age necessary for 
learning to read is usually placed at 
six years and six months. 

Grouping for various purposes 
within classes is essential to good 
classroom management. Children’s 
mental ages and intelligence quo- 
tients serve as indicators of the rate 
of speed at which children are able 
to learn academic tasks and material. 
For many tasks pupils may be 
grouped according to their learning 
speed. Grouping is one of the most 
common mechanical arrangements 
that attempt to meet individual 
differences. 

All educators are counselors. 
When counseling a pupil in regard 
to vocational choice, the mental 
ability of the subject is of great 
value. The pupil may be helped 
to go into the field of his interest, 
but the level of achievement within 
the field may be determined to a 
great extent by his academic 
aptitude. 


In many school systems there are 
special education units. These units 
are established for the children who 
are in need of special attention be- 
cause of a lack of academic aptitude. 
The use of intelligence tests is one 
of the quickest, most efficient, and 
most economical means of locating 
these children. 

The intelligence quotient is one 
of the several factors which influence 
a teacher’s decision in regard to pro- 
motion and retention. Knowledge 
of the child’s age and his intelligence 
quotient should give some indication 
of whether the child will be bene- 
fited through repeating a grade. 

Intelligence quotients are essential 
knowledge of teachers. However 
these data are confidential and must 
be treated as such. They should be 
made known only to those adults 
who have a responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions in which the intelli- 
gence quotient may be = an 
influencing factor. 


Subject Matter Achievement Tests 


Subject matter achievement tests 
are used more frequently in public 
schools than any other type of 
standardized test. Standardized 
achievement tests are gauges of the 
degree to which the individual child 
and classes of children are accomp- 
lishing the mastery of the funda- 
mental skills. ‘The degree of mastery 
may then be compared with a na- 
tional norm. 

Achievement tests provide an 
economical method by which a 
teacher may obtain accurate data 
concerning a child’s achievement 
level. Beginning instruction and ex- 
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pectations are then geared to the 
obtained level. 


The grade placement score as re- 
vealed by a child’s responses to a 
subject matter achievement test 
should be compared with the latest 
preceding grade placement score if 
there is one. Then, the rate of edu- 
cational progress is obvious. The 
length of time that has elapsed and 
the gains which have occurred dur- 
ing the time are more revealing than 
the grade placement score itself. 

When achievement tests have been 
scored, considerable concern usually 
is shown for those children who 
score below the norm. The same de- 
gree of concern is necessary for those 
children who score above the norm. 
Even though their score is higher, 
the range between their achievement 
level and their expectancy or po- 
tential is just as great in the case of 
children who score above the norm 
as in the case of those who score be- 
low the norm. Even though a child’s 
achievement test score is high, it may 
not be as high as his should be; or 
there may be scores on one or more 
of the sub-tests which fail to reach 
his level of expectancy. It is the 
responsibility of teachers to exert 
every effort in attempting to bring 
the achievement of every child to 
his expected level. 


Interpreting Results 


As soon as a child is old enough 
to understand the meaning of 
achievement test scores, he should be 
told his achievement level in a 
private conference with the teacher. 
The child deserves to know his 
strong and weak points. The infor- 
mation may help him select areas 
for specialization in future study, 
and it may cause him to exert extra 
effort to overcome the weak points. 

A child’s achievement test score 
should constitute a part of the re- 
port made to every parent who 
comes to the school for a private 
conference with the teacher. In 
parent-teacher conferences the par- 
ent has the opportunity to gain an 
understanding of the meaning and 
significance of the scores. Previous 
scores may be examined so that the 
parent may actually see the child’s 
rate of progress. A parent-teacher 
conference about a child’s achieve- 
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ment test score will have more mean- 
ing for the parent than will the re- 
port card. 

In most instances grades on a re- 
port card will correlate significantly 
with achievement test scores. In 
those instances where discrepancies 
exist between the two measures, 
there is the necessity for self-exami- 
nation on the part of the teacher to 
see if she is sending her true and 
unbiased estimate of the educational 
progress of the child to his parents. 
Individual characteristics of the 
child or his family may influence the 
teacher to place the pupil’s grades 
either too far above or too far below 
his level of achievement. Parents 
want and deserve to know true facts 
about their children’s school work, 
and grades which do not reflect a 
true picture of the child’s level of 
achievement have no useful purpose. 

In addition to the many purposes 
which achievement tests serve with 
regard to the individual pupil, there 
are many things that can be learned 
about the characteristics of a group 
or class of pupils. ‘The group charac- 
teristics yield information which is 
of value to the 
faculty and admin- 


for causes which may lie in the 
pupil’s lack of ability, in teaching 
methods, in curriculum offerings, or 
in blocks of time within the sched- 
ule. The class profile charts often 
serve as guides for a curriculum 
study made by the faculty in an at- 
tempt to eliminate those weak 
points. 

Further insight may be gained 
into curricular strengths and weak- 
nesses through an item analysis of 
the test results. A tally of the num- 
ber of pupils missing each test item 
reveals areas of weakness within sub- 
tests. A need for concentrated in- 
struction in certain aspects of 
subjects may be discovered. It may 
be found, for example, that a certain 
skill in arithmetic has been neglec- 
ted or taught improperly. An item 
analysis of test results is one of the 
most rewarding processes in work- 
ing with test results. 

Optimum use of achievement tests 
and intelligence tests is accomplished 
only if the two types of tests are used 
in relation to each other. The re- 
lationship existing between the two 
types of tests is very important since 
it lends additional meaning to both. 


GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 





istration in evalu- 
ating teaching 
methods, the cur- 
riculum, time 
schedules, and 
many other facets 
of the educational 
program. 

By computing 
the class median 
for each sub-test or 
subject matter 
area, one score in 
each area becomes 
an index of class 
efficiency in the 
particular area. A 
class profile is us- 
ually drawn con- 
necting the sub-test 
medians, thus re- 
vealing at a glance, 
the class’s strong 
points and weak 
points. Each me- 
dian is compared 
with the national 
norm, Any noted 
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weak points will be 
carefully examined 


Distributed by NASSTA 
“Any suggestions?” 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Continued from page 8 


quate public library? It continues 
to be astonishing to me that com- 
munities fail to provide books, but 
demand learning. 

Second, and in the same connec- 
tion, do your children have books 
at home? Do they have a place to 
study? Do their parents offer them 
the kind of stimulating environment 
that encourages the development of 
a mind? Of course, many parents 
can’t afford to provide the physical 
equipment that goes with this sort 
of thing; but all parents can provide 
the stimulation if they mean to. 

Third, does the school reflect the 
needs of the future or the needs of 
the past? Are the resources for 
learning really present? If they are 
present, are they really being used? 
Are faculty meetings being devoted 
to education, or to organizational 
detail? 

Fourth, are we being candid in 
our Own communities about the 
dearth of cultural opportunities 
presented? Do we speak up, or are 
we mute, when (as happened in one 
community) the local businessmen 
gathered more than $100,000 to sup- 
port the local professional baseball 
team and left the symphony to 
flounder? 

Fifth, what are we saying to the 
local newspaper publisher about his 
coverage of educational events? I 
don’t mean, now, “puffs” about the 
public schools and how wonderful 
they are. What I mean is the cover- 
age as news of the serious cultural 
events in the community: the good 
writing, the sculpture and painting, 
architecture, and the musical per- 
formances. 

This sort of thing could be ex- 
tended, of course. What I am talk- 
ing about here is the role of the 
teacher as a citizen. I believe that 
as teachers we are most effective and 
most powerful in our communities 
when we are truest to what we 
deeply believe. ‘There is no one who 
believes in education the way teach- 
ers believe in it. There is no group 
in the community, except the clergy, 
which has more thoroughly com- 
mitted itself to the pursuit of a 
truly lofty set of ideals. 

What I am saying is that as citi- 
zens we should stop standing hat 
in hand, begging for the public’s 
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attention to the external needs of 
the school. We should put our hats 
on, and play our proper public role 
as those people in the community 
who most affirmatively and most 
consistently stand for the things of 





the mind and spirit. In so doing, 
we will be carrying forward the 
profession of education, contribut- 
ing to the solution of our deepest 
public problems, and responding to 
the spirit of these times. 


TOLEEADULOEOEA EAA 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT ON EDUCATION 





THERE IS NO STANDING STILL 


—A Tribute to Our ‘Teachers 


By RAY R. BAIRD 
Editor, The Rockwood Times, and 
Member of the State Legislature 


No profession in our society today, with 
the possible exception of the ministry, calls 
for greater sense of dedication and an 
almost continual study and learning than 
that of teaching. 

Teachers must have the patience of Job, 
the humor of Will Rogers, the love and 
understanding of a mother, the authority 
and discipline of a father, the organizing 
ability of a business executive, the diplo- 
macy of a diplomat, the wit of Bob Hope, 
the dedication and consecration of a min- 
ister, the hide of an elephant, and yet 
the tenderness of a mother hen with a 
new brood of baby chicks. And, of course, 
above all, the ability, desire and love of 
teaching so engrained in their nature that 
most of the time, in busy school days, it 
“just comes naturally” as they carry on 
their work with many distractions and in 
many cases under crowded and unsettled 
conditions. 

A really good teacher never stops study- 
ing, and never stops learning. And it is 
refreshing to know that our teachers right 
here in Roane County not only realize 
this fact, but are most active carrying out 
and practicing this continual education 
process in their spare time, during vaca- 
tions and in leaves of absences for purposes 
of advanced study and improvement. 

We do not have figures for Roane 
County, but here in our Rockwood School 
System the results of a survey among 
teachers of both the elementary and high 
schools (including Campbell) reveal an 
outstanding record of the ability, qualifi- 
cations and training undergone by these 
teachers, both this summer and in recent 
years. 

The survey, as handed us by one of our 
teachers, shows that instructors in the 
Rockwood system now hold the following 


degrees: One Education Specialist Degree; 
fifteen Masters Degrees; and _ forty-two 
Bachelors Degrees. 

During the past summer vacation three 
teachers received college degrees—one each 
of Education Specialist, Master of Science 
and Bachelor of Science. Also a total of 17 
teachers took special college courses dur- 
ing the summer which included: Sociology, 
Health, Economics, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Aviation, Education, 
Hygiene, Library Science, Biology, English, 
Geography and History. One local teacher 
was a member of the faculty of Tennessee 
Tech at Cookeville, during the summer 


school term. 


Home 


In addition, five local teachers attended 
the National Education Association con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio; eleven attended 
TEA Leadership conferences in Nashville, 
Murfreesboro, Chattanooga, and leadership 
and conferences at the 
University of Then there are 
always the extension courses taken during 
the school year both here and at the Uni- 


superintendents 
Tennessee. 


versity. 

And to top it all, there are teachers who 
find the time to take educational tours 
during vacation periods. This summer a 
number visited New England, Canada, the 
Middle and Far West, the Southwest and 
Mexico, as well as the Southern states. One 
local teacher, on leave of absence, is spend- 
ing her second year in France where she 
is teaching children of American personnél 
stationed there. 

So we are to be congratulated for the 
fact that our local teachers are so busy 
and active in the process of continual edu- 
cation and improvement. Our hats are off 
to them for their dedication and _ faith- 
fulness in their work, but most of all for 
their realization that in their profession, 
as in many others, one must continue to 
learn and to progress, else he will decay, 
for “there is no standing still.” 

—The Rockwood Times 
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I. 


Il. 


Il. 


HOW ETHICAL AM I? 


Indicate your self appraisal on each item by a yes or no answer. 


Teacher Relations to Pupils and Yes 


Their Families 
Do l— 


A. Try to find out pupil capacities and 
abilities? 

B. Refrain from use of sarcasm? 

C. Avoid embarrassing a child before the 
group? 

D. Create an atmosphere of friendliness 
and helpfulness in the classroom? 

E. Provide for democratic participation 
of all pupils? 

F. Consider the individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, apti- 
tudes, and backgrounds of each child? 

G. Refrain from having “pets” and show- 
partiality? 

H. Actively enlist the cooperation of par- 
ents? 

I. Act so that I may gain and hold the 
confidence of the pupils and their 
parents? 


Teacher Relations to Civic Affairs 


Do I— 


A. Register and Vote? 

B. Accept and perform all the rights and 
duties of a good citizen? 

C. Show by my life that education makes 
people better citizens and neighbors? 

D. Contribute of my time and talents 
to community activities? 

E. Try to exemplify to the public the 
best qualities of a teacher? 


Teacher Relations to the 


Profession 

Part A. Teacher—Teacher Relation- 
ships 

Do I— 


1. Avoid unkind gossip of and among 
fellow teachers? 

. Avoid jealousy of colleagues? 

- Refrain from blaming the previous 
teacher for inadequate preparation 
of pupils? 

. Discourage criticism of fellow teach- 
ers by the community? 

. Refrain from criticizing other teach- 
ers? 

6. Recognize accomplishments of other 
teachers and tell them so? 

Have a respectful attitude toward the 

subject matter and work of other 
fields? 

. Refrain from interfering between an- 
other teacher and pupil unless called 
upon for advice and assistance? 

9. Refrain from seeking a position held 

by another person? 


So NO 


~ 


or 


~I 


fo) 
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Part B. Teacher—Administrator Rela- 
tionships 
Do I— 
1.Support the policies and programs 
of the principal and superintendent? 
2. Avoid criticism of the principal and 
superintendent? 
3. Transact all business with the prop- 
erly designated authority? 


Part C. Teacher—Board of Education 
Relationships 
Do I— 
1. Support the policies of the board? 
2. Respect contract obligations? 
3.When contemplating a change of 
position, make formal request through 
the superintendent to the board of 
education? 
. Give sufficient notice when asking for 
release from contract? 
. Use the local professional organiza- 
tion to convey constructive sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the board 
through the superintendent? 
.Refrain from seeking a _ position 
through an individual board mem- 
ber instead of the entire board? 
. Refuse to be a party to bribery or 
pressure to obtain a teaching posi- 
tion? 


~~ 


or 


f—7) 


~I 


Part D. Teacher—Professional Rela- 

tionships 

Do I— 

1. Speak proudly of the importance of 
the service of education to society? 

2. Believe in and work for the dignity 
of the profession? 

3.Encourage able and sincere indi- 
viduals to enter the teaching profes- 
sion? 

4.Help to make possible a democratic 

approach to school administrative 

authorities through teacher organiza- 

tion channels? 

Belong willingly to the local, state, 

and national education associations? 

.Contribute time and talent to these 
organizations? 

. Accept responsibility in the profes- 
sional organizations? 

. Seek to improve so that more efficient 
service may be rendered to the pro- 
fession? 

. Actively participate in the in-service 
training program? 

10. Keep informed and support local, 
state, and national association activi- 
ties? 

. Defend the teaching profession when 
it is unjustly criticized? 

12. Abide by the TEA and NEA Code 

of Ethics and expect others to? 


~I a or 


io 2) 


© 


1 


_ 


Yes 





(Interpretation: If most of your answers are yes, 
congratulations to you. If, however, a number of your 
replies are no, it might be well to review your Code 
of Ethics to see what the profession thinks are the 


correct ethical attitudes and practices.) 
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For Younger Readers 


All About Satellites and Space Ships, 


Contrary Woodrow, 


by David Dietz. Illustrated by George 
Wilde. Random House, 1958. $1.95. 
Grades 4-9. This science editor gives 
the latest information about the con- 
struction and launching of earth satel- 
lites, space stations, and space ships. 
Detailed diagrams and charts show the 
elements of the various rockets and 
the routes they have taken. Sixteen 
pages of photographs give eye-witness 
reports of the most famous of the 
present-day rockets. 


by Sue Felt. Illus- 
trated by the author. Doubleday, 1958. 
$2.50. Grades 1-2. Woodrow was so 
contrary when he started to kinder- 
garten that nobody could possibly like 
him. He didn’t care until Valentine’s 
Day when he had a big surprise. 


Getting to Know Lebanon, by Jim Breet- 


Helicopters to the 


veld. Illustrated by Haris Petie. 
Coward-McCann, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
4-7. In this story of the tiny country 
in the Middle East, we meet both 
Christian and Moslem. It gives a pic- 
ture of the universities, hunts with 
Bedouins in the desert, and Beirut, 
the world’s fourth biggest financial 
center. 


Rescue; How the 
Amazing “Whirly-Birds” Do the Im- 
possible, by C. B. Colby. Coward- 
McCann, 1958. $2.00. Grades 4-7. Here 
is a collection of more than fifty pho- 
tographs showing just how the “whirly 
birds” come to the rescue in all kinds 
of situations. 


No Fighting, No Biting, by Else Holme- 


lund Minarik. Pictures by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper, 1958. $3.25. Grades 
1-2. The author and artist of Little 
Bear have again combined their tal- 
ents to make a_ book filled with 
laughter and adventure. Children will 
enjoy the delightful story, and _first- 
grade children will be able to read it 
for themselves. 


Machines, by Jerome S. Meyer. Illustrated 


by John Polgreen. World, 1958. $2.50. 
Grades 4-8. In easy-to-read, nontechni- 
cal language, the author discusses the 
wheel and axle, the lever, the screw, 
and the wedge—the four basic kinds of 
motion that govern the operation of 
all machines. 


The Book of Holidays, 


Tell Me About Christmas, by Mary Alice 


Jones. Illustrated by Marjorie Cooper. 
Rand McNally, 1958. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
Through simple text built around 
happy family activities, the author 
helps children to understand the deep 
spiritual meaning of Christmas. Lovely 
illustrations give added beauty to the 
book. 


When the Cows Got Out, by Dorothy 


Koch. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. Holi- 
day, 1958. $2.50. Grades 1-4. Here is 
a simple beginning-to-read book full 
of suspense. A small boy visited his 
grandfather’s farm and inadvertently 
left the gate open. How he mastered 
the situation by himself makes an 
interesting story for beginning readers. 


Wild Animals of the Far West, by Adrien 


Stoutenburg. Illustrated by Ruth Rob- 
bins. Parnassas Press, 1958. $3.75. 
Grades 5—up. The author has included 
descriptive paragraphs and drawings 
for many species of deer, bears, rodents, 
etc. Interest in the book will not be 
limited to the far west. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


For Older Readers 


Albert A. Michelson, America’s First No- 


bel Prize Physicist, by John H. Wilson, 
Jr. Messner, 1958. $2.95. Grades 6-12. 
Albert Michelson was the greatest ex- 
perimental physicist of his era and 
the first American to win the Nobel 
Prize for Physics. His experiments 
helped pave the way for nuclear de- 
velopment. He was a man of many 
talents, which included painting and 
playing the violin. 


And Love Replied, by Mary Stolz. Harper, 


1958. $2.75. Grades 7-12. Seventeen- 
year-old Betty Wilder and her family 
moved to a New York suburb just 
before her last year in high school. 
The story of Betty and how she solved 
her problems will be meaningful to 
teen-age girls. 


by J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. Illustrated by Robert Galster. 
Rev. ed. Crowell, 1958. $3.00. Grades 
5-12. From ancient pagan celebrations, 
from traditions and history came the 
reasons for the holidays we observe 
today. This book explains why and 
how we celebrate these special days. 
The less important holidays are de- 





scribed, and a list of every holiday in 
the United States and its possessions is 
included. 


The Fastest Man Alive, as told to John 
Guenther, by Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest, 
Jr. Dutton, 1958. $4.00. Grades 9-12. 
As chief test pilot of the United 
States Air Force, the author achieved 
a victory which opened the way to 
rocket-powered flight into boundless 
space. He is the only man living to 
fly faster than 1900 miles per hour. 
That flight won for him the 1957 
Harmon International Trophy as the 
world’s outstanding aviator and the 
title of ‘““The Fastest Man Alive.” 


John Sevier, Son of Tennessee, by Kath- 
arine E. Wilkie. Messner, 1958. $2.95. 
Grades 6-12. Pioneer, soldier, and 
statesman, John Sevier became the 
first governor of Tennessee. He served 
as governor six times and was elected 
to Congress for four terms. He never 
relinquished his dream of a free 
America, and held his beloved Ten- 
nessee against raids, revolution and 
civil war. 

Meet South Africa, by John Gunther with 
Sam and Beryl Epstein. Harper, 1958. 
$2.50. Grades 7-12. This second volume 
in the “Meet the World” series gives 
a vivid account of the history of the 
countries of South Africa from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. 
It includes descriptions of gold and 
diamond mining, tribal life and the 
complicated political scene. 


Pages, Pictures, and Print: A Book In 
The Making, by Joanna Foster. Illus- 
trated by the author. Harcourt, Brace, 
1958. $2.95. Grades 6-12. The author 
gives a vivid and absorbing account 
of how a manuscript becomes a book. 
This complete and authentic presen- 
tation of practical information makes 
enjoyable reading. 


The Story of the Second World War, 
by Katharine Savage. Walck, 1958. 
$4.00. Grades 7-12. Beginning with the 
rise of Hitler in a bitter and defeated 
Germany, the author gives a concise, 
yet detailed, account of World War 
II. This stirring account traces the 
underlying causes of the war and its 
progress from the first conflicts in 
Europe to final victory. 


Tennessee Authors 

Without a Sword. Margaret Randolph 
Cate. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 
141 pp. $2.25. 

Tribes That Slumber, Indians of the 
Tennessee Region. Thomas M. N. Lewis 
and Madeline Kneberg. Knoxville: The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1958. 196 pp. 
$3.75. 

Education for the Exceptional Child. 
L. X. Magnifico. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc. 371 pp. $4.75. 
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Lands and 
Peoples 
of the World 


Ginn and Company 











Colorful, modern books that bring geography to life for grades 4 
through 7. Emphasis throughout the texts is on regional, human geogra- 
phy and on the interdependence of people and nations of the world. 
The books are highly readable, copiously illustrated in color, and include 
a comprehensive map program featuring 3-dimensional maps by Richard 
Edes Harrison. Now available: At Home Around the World by Delia 
Goetz (gr. 4), The United States and Canada by Katheryne Thomas 
Whittemore (gr. 5), Latin America, Africa, and Australia by Marguerite 
Uttley and Alison Aitchison (gr. 6 or 7), and Eurasia by Robert M. 
Glendinning (gr. 6 or 7). Manuals. 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented by John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, 
Franklin, Tenn. 
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With the ACE 





Photographs by Donald G. Sahli 





Books had new life when an author, 
here, Frances Fitzpatrick Wright dis- 
cussed them. 





From pumpkins and cedar chests, con- 
tributions to the ACEI center. Miss 
Mary Ellen Fontaine and Mrs. Charlene 
W. Collier arranged articles contributed 
for sale by various ACE branches. 





The state program was presented graph- 
ically by a display from the state de- 


partment of education. 
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At the State Fair 


Buildings have meaning when they con- 
tribute to significant human activity; and 
in earning money for the ACEI Center in 
Washington, Tennessee ACE members also 
further enlightened a large public con- 
cerning the work of ACE, as well as the 
state educational program provided for 
children. Emphasis was given to the neces- 
sity for giving children a good educational 
foundation in the elementary grades. 

“Know Tennessee and ACE” was the 
theme of the exhibit planned to ac- 
quaint people with what the public schools 
and ACE are trying to do for children, 
and to contribute through sale of materials 
to the ACEI building fund. All educational 
materials on display and for sale were ap- 
proved by the state department of educa- 
tion or the ACE. Among them were ACE 
publications, including two new ones, “All 
Children Have Gifts,” and “Learning a 
New Language.” 

For himself, a doctor brought an ACE 
bulletin on discipline, and for the children, 
one on arithmetic; a Chinese college student 
found helpful information about Tennes- 
see, and another student found ACE bul- 
letins useful in his thesis. While parents 
examined materials on display, children 
had time to discover new things in books 
carefully selected by Miss Ruth McDonald 
and Mrs. Mildred Bosworth, and to chat 
with a real author. In fact there was some- 
thing to interest almost anybody, in the 
ACE educational exhibit at the state fair. 

Typical of the help provided was that 
available to a man recently appointed to 
a county committee responsible for purchas- 
ing furniture. He found unexpected help 
in examining that approved on display. 

Displays were also furnished by the 
state department of education and the 
TEA. Teachers from ACE branches served 
as hostesses to discuss educational ma- 
terials and plans with visitors. 

—Mary Ellen Fontaine, Chairman 





ABILITY AND PROGRESS 
Continued from page 13 

placed in a particular group, espec- 
ially when the child is in one group 
for all subjects and from year to 
year. However, a child may go up 
or down. No child is rigidly retained 
in the same group. Grouping is flex- 
ible so that a child may be trans- 
ferred whenever his development 
indicates sufficient change. 

A great handicap lies in the lack 
of teaching materials to cover the 
needs of these differing abilities. 

We are concerned with the neces- 
sity for equalized enrichment. Per- 
haps the average children suffer 
most, because they could profit from 
being with superior students, They 
lose some of the inspiration that a 
superior student provides. 

Another student who might not 
be gaining adequately from the 
grouping is the child with the high 
I.Q., but who does only average 
work. As our basis of grouping is 
what the child is actually doing, 
which seems to be the only fair 
method of arriving at an adequate 
measuring device, this student may 
be in a lower group than he should 
be. We attempt to encourage him 
to reach the section where he must 
actually use all of his ability. The 
children who are doing much less 
than their capacity for learning 
shows, in the end, make up our 
failures, for any child who does the 
best work of which he is capable is 
not retained. 

We approach the obstacles with 
the best welfare of the child as our 
prime consideration, attempting to 
have each student leave McCord 
possessing a useful store of know- 
ledge, and knowing that he has been 
offered, has accepted, and de- 
veloped, under supervision, the full 
measure of learning of which he is 
capable. 


The future ACE building 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Continued from page 9 


ativity was necessarily engendered 
on the part of the teachers in order 
to achieve successful results. 

Through the interest and coop- 
eration of the city schools, library 
department, curriculum _ bulletins 
from many sections of the country 
were obtained. The limited number 
of books on the professional level 
were purchased. Audio-visual ma- 
terials such as films, records, and 
slides were procured by the super- 
visor for use in the program. Tape 
recordings were also made available. 
Weekly conferences with the in- 
structors were held. 

The recommendations and sug- 
gestions of the high school Spanish 
teachers and those of Dr. Gerald 
Wade of the University of ‘Tennes- 
see helped shape the language pro- 
gram into a successful and integral 
phase of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, The graded series of 
Spanish texts, Children In The 
Americas, by Edna E. Babcock, di- 
rector of foreign languages, Seattle 
Public Schools, has been adopted 
and is now in use. The various 
curriculum materials developed by 
the Knoxville City Spanish teach- 
ers have also been invaluable as an 
aid. 

If the opportunity is made avail- 
able for children to take two or 
three years of a second language on 
the elementary school level, then 
have it curtailed and not made avail- 
able again until they reach high 
school, the purpose of developing 
bilingual girls and boys is greatly 
hampered or possibly destroyed. It 
defeats the over-all major purpose 
of introducing the language in the 
first place. Hence, the junior high 
schools are now scheduling Spanish 
in the seventh grade in order to 
carry on where the elementary 
schools left off. 

The Knoxville City teachers feel 
that a second language in the ele- 
mentary school is a rightful exten- 
sion of the curriculum for today’s 
living where leadership on the inter- 
national level carries innumerable 
responsibilities. As Mr. Johnston, 
the Superintendent, has so often 
said, “Our ultimate goal is to pro- 
vide foreign language instruction for 
every child in the city schools who 
is capable of profiting by it.” 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in* glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 






SALT. 7 


Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 





Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds, Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 
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The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 





Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads a 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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People - Events - Jdeas 


FOR YOUNG READERS—tT »b e 
Special Edition of the Tennessee Blue Book 


for Young Readers, a 109-page condensa- 
tion of the Reference Edition, contains 
features of most interest to students, with 
special emphasis on Tennessee history, 
state symbols, and so on. “Action” photo- 
graphs, showing State officials at their jobs, 
are used throughout. This year is the first 
time Tennessee has published the special 
edition for young readers, and it is be- 
lieved to be the first of its type in the 
nation. “Most of the requests received by 
the Secretary of State’s office in the past 
for the Blue Book have been from stu- 
dents,” explained Carr. “We feel this inter- 
est is a healthy one, and we want to 
encourage it.” Although the initial free 
supply of the Special Edition provided 
under the legislative appropriation has 


Secretary of State Joe C: Carr and John Richardson, TEA, examine the new edition. 





been exhausted, additional copies may be 
ordered in bulk from the printer at a 
nominal rate, ranging from 35 cents for a 
single copy to $11 for 50 copies. The 
printer: Rich Printing Co., 150 Tenth Ave., 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

James A. Newman is superintendent of 
Anderson County Schools, succeeding 
Frank Irwin, who joined the staff of the 
state department of education. 


Kenneth Tidwell has joined the staff of 
the state department of education as 
Supervisor of Equalization. He was form- 
erly director of accounting for Davidson 
County Schools. 


O. J. Mattil, teacher of Agriculture at 
Bradley County High School and Sam E. 
Reed, Dyersburg, were among the twenty- 
five teachers in the nation who received 





1. Your Name (Print) 


ENTRY BLANK 
THE TENNESSEE JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Seventeenth Meeting, Oak Ridge High School, December 5, 6, 1958 

















(Last) (First) (Middle) 
2. Age School Grade Boy Girl 
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4. Title of Project or Exhibit (print) == SE z 
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. Description of Project or Exhibit (briefly) = = == SSE 








Table ______—__——sw Power Cord 
7. Size of Exhibit (in feet and inches): 
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3, Tennessee. 





6. Facilities Requested for Project or Exhibit: 


Side to side cn 
Complete and mail this entry blank on or before Wednesday, November 26, 1958, 
to M. S. McCay, Physics Department, The University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
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the American Farmer degree for outstand- 
ing achievements with local Future Farmers 
of America chapters. This is the highest 
honorary degree awarded vocational agricul- 
ture teachers by the national FFA. 


A Davidson County Retired Teachers 
association has been organized. Officers are 
Mrs. H. L. Bateman, president; Miss Mary 
Ellen Fontaine, secretary; and Miss Fanny 
Kiser, treasurer. 


CALENDAR—TEA Representative As- 
sembly, Nashville, January 9-10, 1959. 
Joint meeting of the Tennessee Public 
Officers Association and School 
Association, Nashville, January 8, 


School 
Boards 
1959. 
Southern College Placement Officers As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Hollywood 
Beach, Florida, December 4-5, 1958. 


A U.T. EXPERIMENT indicates that 


high school students with a yen for 
scientific knowledge should be able to 
handle a heavier science load—even as 


advanced as the ccllege level. 

Dr. Fred Norris, associate professor of 
botany, who was in charge of the experi- 
ment, said the median score of the 17 high 
school students enrolled in a special section 
of freshman botany “was always higher 
than that of the two regular college sec- 
tions.” 

To enter the experimental class, the stu- 
dents were required to have a B average 
in high school, and to have finished the 
junior year. However, four students who 
had finished only the sophomore year were 
admitted, Dr. Norris said. “Two of them 
got A’s, and two, B’s. The course was “a 
regular college freshman course, with the 
same text, laboratory materials, and tests” 
as those given college students. 


FOREIGN TEACHING POSTS 
will be available in Army-operated schools 
for American children in Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan and Okinawa for the 1959-60 
school year. 

The greatest number of vacancies will be 
for elementary teachers experienced in the 
primary grades. Secondary teachers who 
qualify on two major fields will be needed 
also. Opportunities generally exist for 
school librarians, guidance counselors and 
dormitory supervisors. A limited number 
of administrative positions are expected. 
Qualifications include a bachelor’s degree, 
teacher training and two years experience. 

Government transportation is furnished 
and rent-free living quarters are available 
in most areas. Salary for the instructional 
staff is $415 monthly. The tour of duty is 
one year. To assure consideration for the 
coming school year, inquiry regarding ap- 
plication procedure should be made im- 
mediately to: Teacher Recruitment, 
Commanding Officer, Memphis General 
Depot, Memphis 2, Tennessee, Attention: 
Civilian Personnel Officer. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY offices have kits 


of teaching aids that will be sent to any 
teacher, supervisor, or school upon request. 
This kit includes information on the latest 
amendments to the Social Security Act, as 
well as a new comprehensive book entitled 
“Social Security in the United States.” This 
material has been prepared and assembled 
to be especially useful to teachers of such 
subjects as the social studies, business 
arithmetic, and home economics. 


THE TENNESSEE JUNIOR 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE vill meet 
on Friday and Saturday, December 5 and 6, 


at Oak Ridge High School. The program 
of the Junior Academy is for and by sec- 
ondary school students, grades 7-12, who 
are interested in science. 

Any student, or any representative of a 
science club, may present a project of 
scientific nature—an experiment, a demon- 
stration, an exhibit, or a collection. Each 
entrant is allowed a maximum of ten 
minutes in which he or she may discuss 
the project, in the manner of a research 
report by a professional scientist. Less than 
ten minutes may be used, if preferred. 


Projects may range from the simple to | 


the more advanced investigations and ex- 
periments. Students anticipating entering 
regional science fairs may wish to present 
and outline their projects at the fall meet- 
ing of the Junior Academy of Science, thus 
making preparation for higher quality 
science fair exhibits. 

Participants in the Junior Academy pro- 
gram are entered in either of two divisions: 
Division I, Grades 7, 8, 9; Division II, 
Grades 10, 11, 12. For both boys and girls, 
in each division, medals will be awarded 
for first, second and third places. In ad- 
dition, winners of honorable mention will 
receive ribbons, and all entrants are 
awarded a Certificate of Merit. 

As the “Science Capital of the South” 
Oak Ridge affords many fine opportunities 
for Junior Scientists. A tour of Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory facilities has been 
arranged by the Local Committee for Fri- 
day, December 5th, 2:00-4:30 p.m. (EST). 
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ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE | 
TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 1955 | 


AND 1956, reviews studies made in about 
350 colleges, with the cooperation of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

The key factor in the teaching of mathe- 
matics is still the teacher, the study shows. 
“The various physical devices for teaching 
mathematics seem to make only a small 
contribution,” the report states. “More im- 
portant than the device is the skill of the 
teacher in using it.” 

One of the studies showed “no significant 
difference in achievement” when high 
school students were taught mathematics 
in small groups but did reveal “a most 
significant difference in pupil achievement 
under the various teachers in the experi- 
ment. 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 





Educators \ViNG SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine 


Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 


SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 


—making dreams 


of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 












> 


Travel 








GENTRY HALE 


700 Vosswood Drive 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods ¢ Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 














INSURANCE ANY : 
I P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 1 
i Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
j Please send, without obligation, (_ ) latest Child Psy- i 
i chology booklet and full information about (__) Disa- i 
' bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. ; 
i Name: i 
J Address: : 
i City: } 
i State: i 
{ 1158 
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Most school work depends on a and good vision contributes 


to good grades. Reading, especial 


, depends on eyes. Unless a 


child can read well, he has difficulty achieving in school. He may 
spend his time getting into trouble instead of getting an education. 
Remember, being able to see well is very important in growing up 
to be a happy, useful adult. 


SYMPTOMS OF VISION PROBLEMS 


Pay particular attention to children in the lower third of the 
class—particularly those with the ability to achieve above their 
percentile rating. And too, study those who, even though achieving, 
are not working up to within reasonable limits of their capacity. 


These are 
problems: 





some of the tell-tale signs that may indicate vision 


Dislike for reading and reading subjects 
Skipping or re-reading lines 

Losing place while reading 

Desire to use finger as pointer when reading 
Avoiding close work 

Body rigidity while looking at distant objects 
Difficulty in reading from blackboard 
Holding reading closer than normal 
Frowning, scowling, excessive blinking 
Excessive head movements while reading 


Help these children and their parents — suggest a complete 





visual analysis if you think it is needed. 


FOR FREE COPIES 


of this helpful folder, "Do You Know These Facts 
About Vision and School Achievement?", write a card 
or letter to the address below. Please give school 


name and grade. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


oie. eI 


2012 STERICK BLOG. * MEMPHIS 3 


NO. 2 OF A SERIES OF HELPFUL HINTS TO TEACHERS 
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L_ Mudi - Visual Mi 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Wor.p History teachers will be delighted 
with the recently released series of 
four color filmstrips, World History—The 
Middie Ages. Each filmstrip is designed 
topically so that one may use either the 
entire filmstrip or certain pertinent sec- 
tions at a showing. Questions at the end 
of each filmstrip provide excellent material 
for testing and promoting discussion. Indi- 
vidual titles are as follows: 

Medieval Towns and Cities—(a) decline 
and rise of European cities, (b) the ap- 
pearance of a medieval city, and (c) some 
medieval professions. 

The Migrations of Medieval Peoples— 
(b) the early migrations, (c) the spread of 
Islam, (d) the Germanic Empires, and 
(e) the later migrations. 

The Medieval Church—(b) the role of 
the church in early medieval Europe, (b) 
monastic communities during the Middle 
Ages, and (c) the church and the culture 
of the middle ages. 

Feudalism— (a) its characteristics, (b) the 
life of a medieval lord, (c) the life of a 
medieval peasant, and (d) feudalism and 
the crusades. (Society for Visual Education) 

Australia, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
is a set of seven Jam Handy color film- 
strips designed for elementary and junior 
high social studies. Emphasis is placed on 
how the people work to develop their 
own countries and contribute to world 
interdependence. Transportation, culture, 
recreation and other important aspects of 
both urban and rural life are highlighted 
by brilliant color photography. The titles 
are: Australia—City Life; Australia—Ranch- 
ing; Australia—Farming and Mining; 
Indonesia—Village and City life; Indonesia 
—Products, Customs and Arts; The Philip- 
pines—Village and City Life; The Philip- 
pines—Farming and Natural Resources. 

Mexico—Yesterday and Today is a set 
of six filmstrips by Jam Handy that will 
acquaint elementary children with life in 
Mexico today. Historical background is 
provided in detailed art work and brilliant 
color photography. The titles are: The 
Aztecs, Cortes Conquers the Aztecs, Indians 
of Mexico Today, Mexican Town and 
Country Life, Native Mexican Handicrafts, 
Mexico City. 

Golden Classics Series (four color film- 
strips is designed for reading and litera- 
ture classes at the middle grade and junior 
high school levels. The text on each frame 
follows the original version of the story. 
The purpose of these filmstrips is to give 
highlights of the story’s action and char- 
acters. These filmstrips do not include all 
elements, action, and characters of the 
original story. The stories in this series 
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are: Gulliver’s Travels, King Arthur, Moby 
Dick, and Robinson Crusoe. (Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc.) 

People and Goods Travel is a set of six 
color filmstrips that won the Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine award as one of the 
ten best filmstrips of the year. This series 
of filmstrips is designed to help primary 
children to develop an appreciation of 
modern transportation and its importance 
in community life. Various methods of 
transportation are shown, along with the 
many helpers who aid in transportation. 
The individual titles of these filmstrips 
are: Airplanes, The Passenger Train, The 
Freight Train, Buses, Trucks, Boats and 
Ships. (Jam Handy) 

Boys and Girls of Many Lands is the 
title of a set of four color filmstrips to 
use in grades three and four for social 
studies. This series will make the study 
of other lands a fascinating subject, help 
build an understanding of the customs of 
people, and show how environment in- 
fluences clothing, food, and shelter. This 
series may be used to emphasize the basic 
similarities between people of other lands 
and those in our country. Individual film- 
strips in this series are: Henk and Henny 
of the Netherlands, Steinay and Karen 
Marie of Norway, Anthony and Maria of 
Switzerland, and Simon and Lucy of Alaska. 
(S.V.E.) 

Understanding Our Universe is a one- 
reel general science film suitable for use 
in grades four through twelve to enrich 
students’ study of astronomy. This film 
is especially good for the junior high 
group, in presenting a survey of the history 
of astronomy and of the principal instru- 
ments used by astronomers. (Coronet) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin’s Family is a story 
of a robin family and their busy lives 
from early spring until late fall. This 
eleven-minute film (color or black and 
white) will be useful for primary grades 
in the areas of language arts and science. 
The excellent nature photography will 
stimulate children to observe the phe- 
nomena of nature. Through the use of this 
film a teacher may develop attitudes of 
appreciation and responsibility toward wild 
creatures. (Coronet) 

The Wide, Wide Sea: Background For 
Reading and Expression is an eleven-minute 
(color or black and white) film designed 
for primary grades in language arts, social 
studies, or science. Through identification 
with Tom and Sally, children will be- 
come acquainted with the changing ap- 
pearance and sound of the sea, its beauty 
and vastness, and its relationship to man. 
(Coronet) 

How Green Plants Make And Use Foods 
is a very good eleven-minute (black and 
white or color) film for use in biology or 
general science in junior and senior high 
school. Excellent photomicrography helps 
students understand structure, growth, and 
the food-making process in living plants. 
(Coronet) 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


_Address 





Name 





Are you (or spouse) a member of Tennessee 
Education Association? Yes (J) No 


Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes 0 No 
Male under age 21? Yes [J] No (J 


Yes Noo 


School 





Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? 
Your Age 


Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than 














to and from work? Yes [] No 
Married? Yes [] No [ Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes J] No 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model _____Trade Name Model 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. ___Type of Body Cost 
Purchase date -Motor No. 








Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No. ___Present Insurance Expires 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 

















First Semi- Semi- 
annual annual 

; ; prem. thereafter 
LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Dam- 
age, 10/20/5, 15/30/5, 20/40/5, 30/100/5, or 
50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) bh ES BRy Seti cha ae $ $ 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or "$2000 
ee ee 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Van- 
dalism, and Glass breakage, ete. 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — — to $10. 00 
OGG O08 20.5 5..:.... 
COLLISION AND UPSET. _— $25 < or $50 or $100 
deductible or 80% coverage. On 80% coverage, 
your share never exceeds $50 per accident . 

Total $ $ 





ACS 
ININ 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 






y 


| 





John E. Stewart 
P. O. Box 1143 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 


C. Arden Chapel 
268 Milan Heights 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 


Alfred W. Pistole 
832 Allen Road 
Donelson, Tennessee 
Tel. 6-3360 
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YOU TOO 
CAN BE A 














GLOBETROTTER! 


\ 
® Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
1 this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
A the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 

documentary film series that uses the 

C) world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 

work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 

the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 

Program in recognition of those teachers who best 

stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


if Bo/d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT., 
P. Oo. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Ye 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 











- JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of aeons cere DEOIGN | 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — ALL-NEW SAFET DESIG : 
d o sand : 
“All American “Gass Gard headband 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 
*Now they're ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 


interfering with performance. ‘ 
pecial contoured. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, jenses to fit face 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


Medical Arts Building * Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








* Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 
* lenses 











«‘‘Cushion Fit’’ shock 
», ~ absorbent rubber nose piece 






Streamlined ends to 

protect other _@” 

» players 
. 











. : Extra deep 

Ss eee? *eye-wire channel 

to hold lenses securely 
Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 

All American Athletic Glasses. 
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Hs News to Us 











THESE are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of interest to educators. This list- 
ing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
these products in your locality, your re- 
quest to this magazine for further informa- 
tion will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 
Angel Stamps—one a happy angel, saying 
“Excellent. Keep up the good work;” the 
other, a sad little angel, who says “You 
Can Do Better. I know you can.” Cut 
from durable rubber and mounted securely 
on a wooden stamp block, it is ready at 
all times for use with any standard ink 
stamp pad. These stamps were especially 
prepared for teachers in the primary 
grades, but they are rapidly being adopted 
by teachers of all grades. Size, 114” by 14”. 
Cost $2.00 each plus 50¢ if stamp pad is 
desired. (Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, New York) 
Colorprint full color school posters are 
available in two series of 10 posters each. 
The first series is Posters of The Month. 
It includes 10 posters, each illustrating a 
different month, September through June. 
The second series is Holiday Posters, which 
includes 10 posters, each illustrating a dif- 
ferent school holiday. Size, 22” x 28”, 
printed in full color. Each set comes with 
40 “Stik-Tacks” so they can be placed on 
any surface without thumbtacks. The post- 
ers are treated with special protective coat- 
ing giving them longer life and making it 
possible to wipe them clean with a damp 
cloth. Cost for each set of 10 posters $3.95. 
(Jacronda Mfg. Co., 5449 Hunter St., 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania) 
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Ge) Bilt KwoWcTow 
Distributed by NASSTA 


“Be careful, Mr. Puddilecup. 
They’re all over the place.’ 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 





> 








Electric Eye-Matic EE-127 Camera is 
completely new with an automatic ex- 
posure setting. It eliminates the need for 
calculating the lighting and adjusting the 
exposure setting accordingly. The user 
merely aims the camera at the subject to 
be photographed and the camera’s electric 
eye automatically adjusts itself to the cor- 
rect exposure, varying with the amount of 
light on the subject. Guaranteed profes- 
sional results from the standpoint of his 
exposure, the amateur photographer can 
concentrate completely on the artistic 
composition of his pictures. The camera 
will be on the market by mid-November 
at a price well within the range of the 


average family photographic fan. (Revere : 


Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago, II.) 

Model 57 Moto-Shop is a new power 
workshop especially designed for arts and 
crafts work. It is powered by a ball bear- 
ing rotary motor embodying a unique 
power take-off to which a number of at- 
tachments can be added. 

From a 15” Jig Saw, it can be quickly 
converted into a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing tool, and a flexible shaft machine. 
Weighing only 12 lbs., the Moto-Shop can 
be set up on a small table anywhere in 
the classroom. It will cut 134” wood, 18 
gauge copper, plastics, light metals, etc. 
The table tilts for angle and bevel cutting. 
A virtually foolproof safety guard com- 
pletely surrounds the blade making it safe 
for even a six-year old. 

The attachments have many applications 
in arts and crafts work, particularly the 
flexible shaft. It can be used for grinding 
off ceramic stilt marks, polishing jewelry, 
engraving, routing, drilling holes in jewelry, 
removing fire scale from copper, etc. 
(Dremel Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin.) 
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Timely, new manual—a complete guide . 
for making school ‘‘space equipment"’ 





This needed teaching aid, 

“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home”’ is a booklet of simple 
diagrams with easy, step by step 
instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 

Whole room participates. 


These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“‘space equip- 
ment’’; 2—space suits 
and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
6—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; 6—favors and 
decorations for out-of- 
this-world parties. 





HOR 


“agestior 


. } } Fool 
¢ proves helpful 













TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 





























Spaceship interior 
constructed 
'n the classroom 






















The delightful flavor 
and smooth chewing of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
are twin treats that please and 
satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 











GYMNASIUM 


SEAL-O-SAN cor Finis 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


NASHVILLE AM 9-3928 


Everett Drive 














CONTROL 
and 


PREVENT D U ST 


. . « Protect Health ... 
and Cut Maintenance Costs 
. . With Guardian's 


Sun Ray 


—a clear, stainless compound for 
treating wood and concrete floors 
and dust mops. 


You'll also like SUN RAY because it: 
cleans, polishes, and protects waxed floors 
. drives oil and grease from oil-impreg- 
nated floors and restores their natural 
color . .. cleans gymnasium floors, remov- 
ing rubber marks, dirt, and stain . . . pre- 
vents the destructive abrasive effect of 
dust on floors... reduces health-en- 
dangering atmospheric dust . . . yet costs 
amazingly little . . . . Write for details. 


SAVE with the QUALITY LINE of 
Floor Finishes @ Sanitary Products 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Floor 
Maintainer 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right sway. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

publisher who offers authors early 

national distribution, 
wail subjects wel- 

Write, or 


ich BOOK "PUBLISHERS, ERS. INC. 
FTH AVE. 


by cooperative 
publication, higher royalty, 

. Me 7 ey 
on GREENW 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 Fi 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











— NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET — 
Entitled "CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS 
or PROFIT" . . . Has 32 pages of illus- 
trated Christmas Craft Ideas and 
instructions. Booklet and our Cata- 25 
log FREE with order, by request. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 

4707-D Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 





Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Have You Tried— 


Helping Hands 





Out OF sIGHT but not out of mind may 
well describe the interest and concern 
shown by a number of teachers in David- 
son County toward homebound students 
who are enrolled in their classes. Though 
schedules are full, duties are many, and 
classrooms are crowded, a number of teach- 
ers have taken time to let their home- 
bound students know that they are part of 
the group and are being remembered. 

Last week, a second grade child received 
a package of letters written by classmates. 
Several of the letters included pictures that 
had been carefully drawn and colored. 
Such a thrill for a bedfast youngster! 

A shy first grade girl was invited to the 
school for a brief visit to see “her class- 
room and classmates.” An opportunity to 
eat lunch with the group in the cafeteria 
was a high light of the visit. A thoughtful 
principal gave the child a pencil and 
tablet which are now among her most 
prized possessions. No longer will this child 
wonder what a “real school” is like. 

Several senior sponsors and the home 
instructor have cooperated to arrange for 
homebound students to have their pictures 
made; so that they, too, will be included 
in the school annual. Plans have also been 
made for these students to attend class 
parties whenever they are able. No group 
anticipates their senior year in high school 
more than the homebound students. 

Other means of maintaining contact be- 
tween the homebound child and his class 
that have been carried out by classroom 
teachers in past years are: 

1. Exchanging letters and art work, 
booklets, projects, stories, and written 
reports. 

2. Sending Christmas and _ birthday 
cards to the homebound student. 

8. Visits from classmates with approval 
of physician. 

4. Inviting homebound student to visit 
school on special occasions if the 
physician permits it. 

The homebound students and their par- 
ents are so very grateful for the many kind 
things teachers have done to help “bridge 
the gap” between the sick room and the 
classroom.—Mrs. JOHN W. CarNEY, Home- 
bound Teacher. From News and Views, 
Davidson County Schools. 

















Workbook 


Discon Ne 


FENNESSEFI 


Workbook and textbook to- 
gether give a _ complete, 
enriched Tennessee history 
course. 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





SUMMER 
WORLD CRUISE 
from $1900 


Modern passenger liner T. V. Irpinia 
stops in 21 countries in 96 days. 
Two ae pools. First class 
food and se 

SEE YOUR “TRAVEL ACENT 


or WORLD CRUISES, Inc. 
414 ISTA Center. indianapolis 4, ind. 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1959 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29—August 1 
$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27—August 18 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 

and Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 

tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 

San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 











BE A BETTER TEACHER 


Use instructional materials 


Catalog lists farm products, ores, rocks, shells, 
woods, seashells, science kits for each grade, 
arithmetic devices, and other tangible items. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia (Box S) — Pasadena, California 





TENNESSEE TEACHER 









































AG EONARD, BS., 
M.A.; Principal of the Elemen- 
tary School and Supervisor of 
Instruction in the High School. 


WHITFIELD, B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D.; Professor of Edu- 
cation and Head of the De- 
partment; Director of Teacher 
Education. 


B.S., M.A., 
M.Ed., Ed.D.; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Co- 
ordinator of Student Teachers. 


MAN, B.S., 
M.S. in Ed., Candidate for 
Ed.D.; Assistant Professor of 
Education and Director of 
Audio-Visual Center. 


, B.S., M.A, ,*.. 
Candidate for Ed.D.; Assistant an 
Professor of Education. Lipsco. 


Yavid Lipscomb College Offers 


A Fully Accredited Program of Teacher Education 
Standard Academic Programs in 24 Major Fields of Study 
Plus Daily Bible Study for Every Student 





ie 
ae 





mb's Distinguished Department of Education 


IPSCOMB is a member of the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 

er Education and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Its credentials are good anywhere, and the Tennessee State Department of 
Education awards teaching certificates to those who complete the prescribed pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary education for B.S. or B.A. degrees. 
Lipscomb has a year-around program for the beginning freshman in any academic 
field, as well as in teacher education. Special programs are also available for 
teachers who need to complete degree requirements, or who wish to add high 
school or elementary school certification to their present certificates. Supervised 
student teaching is also available on a 12 months’ basis. 





NOTE TO HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: Please advise seniors interested in 
entering Lipscomb as freshmen in 1959-60 to reserve dormitory rooms immedi- 
ately. Reservations are now being accepted—and requests are expected to 
exceed the number available. 











For full information about educational opportunities at Lipscomb write: 
W. Ralph Nance 
Office of Admissions 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 





Willard Collins Athens Clay Pullias Mack Wayne Craig 
Vice-President President Dean 
id Lipscomb lege 










UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Instructor's Desk 


i) 
Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


3 . 4 


fe ee Boe asc eek 
5 aie MO i 


a preview of tomorrow’s classroom! 
A complete line of classroom furniture 


in future tense! Dramatically improves present ~ 


: oe . ies 9 
working conditions... provides now for ee ae 


changing needs of the future! 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 
160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 
american desk manufacturing Ac temple, texas 
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